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POOR GENEVIEVE 


BY JAMES K. PAULDING AUTTOR oF “ THE DUTCHMAN'S 
FIRESIDE,”’ ETC. 


HORTLY after the conclusion of the late war, 
a gentleman, distinguished as a scholar, a wit, 
and a politician, 
literature, and had risen to the most dignified offi. 


the Mississippi in one of the first steamboats that 
ever plied on the bosom of that mighty strean.— 
He was a self-made and self-sustained man, some. 
what past the period of blaoming youth ; but his 
person was striking, his countenance highly intel- 
lectual, his manners polished by intimate inter- 


course with society, his wice exceedingly melo- | 


dious, and his eye capable of discoursing most 
cloquent music. 
which was not in the most favorable season of the 
year, he became gradually indisposed, and finally 
so ill that, at hie own request, he was put on shore 
at one of those little old French villages, between 
the mouth of the Ohio and St. Louis, whose size 
bears no proportion to their age, and whose growth 
is so slow that, like the current of a stagmant 
stream, it is next to impossible to tell whether 


The 


they are advancing backward or forward. 


who stood high in the walls of } 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


During the course of the voyage, | 
, senator whom he had known at Washington, and 


) 


agitation of removal, andthe heatof a summer 


day, so aggravated his disease, which wasa bil- | 


lious fever, that he became partially delirious, and, 
being without a servant, might have fared but in. 
differently, a stranger in a strange place, had not 


an elderly lady, who happened to be looking out | 
at a neighboring window been charitable enough | 
to have him conducted, or rather carried, to her | 


house. Here he was placed in bed, and immedi- 
ately attended by a physician, who administered 


to him ev suecessfully, thatthe next merning bis 


delirium had subsided into one of those low desper- | 


ate fevers su harassing to the constitution, 60 dith- | 


cult to cure. 
His retarning consciousness disclosed to him the 


form of one of those ministering angels culled wo- } 


man, sitting at his bedsides, as if awaiting un 
opportwnity to present his medicine, or perform 
some kind office. The sick traveler at first took 
it for a vagary of his brain, but, after rubbing his 


) eyes and gazing awhile, recognized a female, with 
/ a cap such as French attendants generally wear, a 


plain gown, and a black silk apron, with a sweet, 


gentle, and expressive face, apparently bearing 


} the impression of écep solicitude. Perceiving him 


O02 


{ Genevieve ;” 


; asked two or three others, in a low, feeble tone. 


| pose, thought Hartland, I shall therefore stand on | to study her a little more attentively. There was 
ces by his talents and worth, wes proceeding up | 


; comething about her that puzzled him. Though 

| thank you for a glass of something to quench my } dressed like a waiting maid, her appearance and 
thirst—I am burning up, I believe.” demeanor did not seem to belong to that clase, 
Genevieve took his hand, and, after holding it and, in the conversations he had with he, she 

a little while, laid it softly down on the bed, say- | discovered a well cultivated mind, stored with that 
ing, as if to herself, “ It does indeed burn like fire.” } polite information becoming in a_ well.brod, wo- 


to be awake, she inquired, in a voice of exquisite { relaxed in her ealeniddioes which was now sup. 
melody, if he wanted any thing. Instead of an- / plied by a male servant. Hartland was a little 
swering the question, the sick man, whom I shall | hurt at this, and indeed seriously missed the soft, 
call Hartland, though that was not his real name, | voice, and gentle, compassionate look of Genevieve. 
}  T suspose her month is up,” thought he, in a 
** Where am I—and who are you ?” ; pet “‘ and sheis waiting to be engaged for another.” 
** You are in St. , and I am poor Genevieve, } Still Genevieve came sometimes, though not so 
your servant—can I do any thing for you, sir 7” often as before ; and Hartland, being now recover- 
O, a nurse they have provided for me, I sup. ' ing from a state of almost infant heipliness, began 





no ceremony with her. “ My good girl, I will 


The touch of-her hand was so soft, that Hartland } 
could tel} that she pitied him with afl her heart.— 
At this moment the physician came, and our 
traveler recognized in him an old acquaintance, a 


man. Every thing she said or did exhibited a 
quiet, ladylike simplicity and decorum. There 
was also something in her deportment toward him 
so different from that which usualiv exists be- 
tween the nurse and the patient, that Hartland. 
He felt ; half the time, did not know how to behave him- 
extremely grateful at having so gentle a nurse, | self, Ue sometimes insisted on her being seated, 
Yet his recovery was but she always declined with alouk of humility 
so slow that it did no great credit to either nurse ; that sunk into his heart. At first he was.puzzled, 
next interested, and finally there stole into his 
heart one of the softest of all possible feelings for 
for Genevieve, compounded of full-grown gratitude 
and new-born love. 


a very eminent man in his profession. 
and 60 able a physician. 


or doetor, for it was nearly six weeks before hie } 
fever was fairly broken. 

During that time he relapsed more than onee, 
and there were periods when all, and 
among the rest, despaired of his recovery, 


himself 
Day 


and night Genevieve was his attendant, we might 


One day, while the doctor was with him, it sud. 
denly oceured to Hartland to inquire where he was, 
how he came there, and, most especially, to whose 
kindness he waz indebted for such benevolent at- 
tentions ; hinting an the same time that he pre- 
sumed it was the doctur who had interposed in his 
behalf, 

* You are mistaken,” 


almost say his guardian angel. If he opened his 
languid glassy eyes in the day, she was sitting by 


his bedside ; and ifhe asked for any thing at, 


night, he was administered to by her gentle hand 
At such times 


} 
' 
and soothed by her gentle voice. { 
he was occasionally puzzled by a vague percep. | 


replied his friend ; ** T 
knew nothing of your situation till { found you ; 
here.” y 

* Indeed !—and how came 1 here 7” 


tion that he had somewhere seen her before ; but } 
it passed away, ike a dreamed when, with al! | 
his efforte, he eould neither recall the time nor the 


, 

) 

5 

occasion. More than once he thought he saw | 
} 





“ T willtell you, for you ought to know, in or- 
der to return thanks in the proper place. You are 
in the house Mademoiselle de F—. a young lady 
of French extraction, 


her wiping teare from her eyes,as he wokeneth 
from hie miserable intervals of partial oblivion ; 


but he endedin being convinced that it was a a great heiress, of lands, 
mines, and what not, extending no one knows 
withal a 


accomplished woman. 


mistuke, since what was she to him: or he to her, 
was 


where ; and, 


has nurse “* Poor : 


she was therefore hired for her ser- 


Genevieve had suid she most beautiful, amiable, } 
She is a ward of mine, or 3 
: 


rather was, for she is now of age, and might have 


vices, and her attentions were to be repaid in mio- 


ney. Still bis suul could not resist the sacred im- ; married long age, but for a singular seruple winch 
- P 2 ° ‘ . ° . 

pulse of gratitade, and he promised before his Ma- } she encourages at the risk of passing the remain- 
ker that, whether he lived or died, 


make ber ample amends. 





he would ; der of her life im single blessedness,” 
; * Ah!” 


| not a little interested about the beiress ; “ ah, “ 


; M7 
rejoined Hardand, who found hinvwelf 
At length he became convalescent, and, in 


proportion as he recovered, Genevieve gradyally | and what may this scruple be ?” 
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*« She imagines, or rather fears, it is her great | she had paid him could never be bought with gold. { 








possessions that attract so many admires wherever ; But what could the doctor mean by his mischevous | Genevieve ?—what do you suspect, that you thus 
the goes; and faith, notwithstanding her beauty smiles, and the equivocal phrase of * she will ac. | reproach me with insulting and degrading you ? 


and accomplishments, she is probably in the right. 
She is waiting to be loved for herself alone, and 
from being almost always sarrounded by frivolous 
or interested admirers, has contracted a sort of con- 
tempt, if not aversion, to men, which, in spite of 
the feminine gentleness, not to say tenderness, 
of her disposition, displays itself ina uniform in- 
difference, if not haughtiness, toward almost all 
those who aspire to her good graces. She once 
told me she never saw but one man toward whom 
she felt almost irresistibly attracted, and he treated 
her as if she was nobody.” 

“ I should like to see her,” answered [Hartland, 
“ for, independent of the obligations [ owe her, 
she must be something of acuriusity. Such humil- 
ity is not often coupled with wealth, beauty, and 
accomplishments. But you have not yet told me 
how I came to be here.” 

“ You were seen by a good old aunt who resides 
with the young lady, and who happened to be 
looking out of the window as you were landed, 
iu a state of partialdelirum. She apprised Made- 
moiavlle de F— of the circumstance, who immedi- 
utely gave directions to have you brought here.” 

** Upon my word, I owe her obligations which 
J can never repay.” 

** That is more than you know,” said the doctor, 
smiling. 

* ] should, however, at least, like to thank her. 
Where dues she hide herself? How happens it I 
have never by any chance seen, or heard her 
voice ? and when will she permit me to express 
my gratitude ?” 

* [It would not be etiquette, you know,” replied 
the doctor, again smiling with a sweetness I never 
saw in any other man. “ It would not be eti- 
quette, for a young Jady to visita young gentle. 
ian, like you, in his bed-chamber. - But, in a few 
days, | shall let you out of the cage, and then 
you will see her. ‘Take care of yourself; the 
citadel is inviting, but will cost a long siege, and 
perhaps not surreuder at last.” 

The doctor then rose to depart, when Hartland, 
with a degree of hesitation which surprised him- 
self and the color rising in his pale cheek, asked— 

« But, doctor, now I think ‘of it, who is the 
gentle, kind, attentive nurse, to whom I verily 
believe—meaning no reflection on your skill—I, 
am indebted for oy recovery. Lowe her 
and you must put me in some way of expressing 
my obligations.” 

** She is paid for her attendance,” replied the 
doctor, carclesely, “and will accept of nothing 
from you, except what you will not perhups be 
willing to bestow on her,” 


* What do you mean by that doctor ?” 


* Nothing,” answered he, as he departed with | 


another significant smile. 
Hartland fell into a reverie. 
is paid for her attendance,” grated harshly on his 
eurs. 
he could have ascribed it to some motive that would 
have flattered his self-love, or, to do him justi e, 
appealed to his gratitude and «ffections, and mer- 
ited a different acknowledgement than more surdid 





money. He tricd hard to persuade himself that 
‘he owed poor Genevieve vothing but her wages, 


while his heart told him that such attentions as 


much { 


He wished it had been voluntary, for then 


, cept of nothing from you, but what you will not 
| perhaps be willing to bestow on her?” Hartland 
, could make nothing of this, and became buried in 
} a perplexity of thought, from which he was roused 
by the step of Genevieve, who entered the room 
with slow timidity, and asked, in trembling accents, 
after his health. 

**Tam quite well, dear Genevieve, thanks to 
; your blessed kindness, which I can never repay.” 

“ My wages are already paid,” answered she, 
with apparent simplicity ; “ and now that you are 
quite recovered, I am going away. I came to bid 
you farewell, to express my wishes for your happi- 
ness, and to ask of you sometimes to remember 
poor Genevieve.” 

There was something exquisitely touching in 
her voice, her look, and the dewy lustre of her eyes, 





‘ 





at a 


very soulof Hartland. 


* Genevieve,” said he, “ sit down by me, and 


hear what I am going to say. Nay, I insist upon | 


your being seated, for you have much to hear, and 
| it does not become one who owes his life to you to 
; be seated while you are standing.” 


——=_ 


in the presence of one like you,” replied Genevieve, 


| in a low and thrilling voice of deep humility, as | 
| Hartland with respectful violence compelled her to | 


; place herself by his side on the sofa. 


thing within the power of man to do that will con- 
tribute to your happiness, or that of any one dear 


was bestowed on me by my Maker, and the life 
which you have preserved, to do whaiman can do 
to repay, a8 far as possible, obligations that can 
wever be conceled. ‘Tell 


me, Genevieve—dear 


in what way I can prove to you I am not ungrate- 


my heart that will weigh me down to the earth 
with a sense of abosolute degradation. 
will be comparatively worthless, unless you per- 
mit me to consecrate it to your happiness.” 

“ ‘To my happiness!” reiterated the trembling 
j girl. “ My happiness does not depend on wealth 
or benefits. 


—except your kind remembrance. 
puid my wages, and my object was simply what I 
said. 1 came to bid farewell, and wish you bealth 
and happiness.” 

She was rising to go, but Hartland detained her. 

* Genevieve, you do not, or will not comprehend 
me. I love you, sincere ly, tenderly, fisithiully.”” 

* And you prove it by thus iusulting me. ’ 

* Insulting you, Genevieve ! Do you take me 


—_ 
uo 
ing ! 


than insulting—it is degrading to one, dishonora- 


ble in the other. But it is time I should go, if | 


wish to preserve, a8 a source of future gratification, 
the remembrance of having humbly administered 


to the wants of one who has repaid by wishing to 


’ le . ” 
degrade me. 


Agam she made an effurt to 


Hlaitland detained her. 


leave him, but 


as she pronouneed these words, which entered the | 


* It does not become one like me to be seated | 


| Genevieve,” said he, * you have saved my life ; 
is there any wish of your heart ungratified, any | 


to you? If there is | here pledge the soul which | 


Genevieve !—for you are very dear to me—tell me | 
ful. Do not leave me with a load of obligation on | 


My life | 


1 can accept nothing from you except 


Lam already 


| for such a wretch ? Is such a declaration insult. 
‘rr 
The words, “ she 


“ From one like you to one like me, it is more | 


<= GOK SRE 
** In the name of Heaven, what do you mean, 


, Do you think me such,a brute and villain as to do 
oneor other? Is the proffer of a sincere and ardent 
, love from an honest man toa virtuous woman, in- 
‘ sult and degradation? Is the devotion of a true 
' heart, that I would tear from my bosom if I thought 
| it capable of deceiving or betraying one who has 
} filled it to overflowing with love and gratitude, insult 
and degradation ?” 

Those alone who have seen [Hartland in the halls 
of legislation mowing down hearts with his irresist - 
ible eloquence, can judge of the effect of his words 
on Genevieve. 

‘* Tell me—tell me, Genevieve,” added he, ** what 
you think and what you fear?” 

* Are you not the great orator, stateman, author ? 
Is not your name on every tongue, your words in 
; every mouth ? Do you not stand high among the 
highest of your country, and may you not aspire 
5 


| 
| 
| 
5 
; to be still higher ? and am not Ia menial without | 
; 
} 
| 
} 
{ 
| 
} 
t 
} 


ee 


wealth, name, or family to render me worthy of 
sharing your honors? No, sir—I understand you 
but tov well. You would—you would—” 
burst into tears, and could proceed no further. 

* | weuld make you my wife,” cried Hartland, 
with a tone and expression that could not be mis- 
taken. 


she 


** My dear, dear wife, to live with me and 
be my love forever.” 

** What, poor Genevieve!” almost shricked she 
| “ Me—your nurse—your servant—your—” 
} Preserver!” interrupted Hartland. “© Yes, I 

would ensure the happiness of my future hfe, by 
sharing it with one who, in her hunble garb and 
humble occupation, has proved to me that neither 
grace nor dignity, virtue 


nor refinement, is 


/ confined to avy situation of life. or depen- 


dent on wealth and splendor. Will you con- 
; sent to trust your happiness with me? Will you 
be mine forever?” 
* Are you really in earnest?” faltered she, with 
tears and trembling. “ What, poor Genevieve !” 
** Poor Genevieve !—are you notrich in virtue, 
grace. and beauty; and is not such a heart and 
mind as yours worth all the wide lands and rich 


, mines of your mistress, whom Lam yet to see 


and thank for her kindness? Yes, ‘ Poor Geney- 
ieve,’ | am in earnest—seriaus and solemn as a 
, man can be at the moment when the happiness of 
, his life hangs on the decision of a moment,” ; 
Genevieve wept as she reclined on his shoulder 
| fora few moments, then started away before he 
was aware of her intention, and, turning toward | 





him as she retreated through the door a face full 
of inexpressible tenderness, exclaimed— 

* You shall see me again, and receive my an- 
swer.” } 


Hartland did not know exactly what to make } 
of this all. But he had felt the heart of Genevieve } 
| throb against his side, and seen her parting look. | 
; Neither could be mistaken, and he remained in the } 
happy anticipation that all would end as he wished. 
Fiow this, in the lapse of hour or two, he was 
roused by the entrance of Genevieve in her bon. 
net and cloak, who delivered a message from Mad- | 
emorselle de F—, purporting that she desired to 
see hin, if be felt himself strong enough to leave 
his reom. 






© 
* [lartland sought to detain her a moment, for ° 


the answer she had prowived. Butshe only replied 


“CS <> 3) 
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“ You will receive it soon from my mistress.” 


PALL LAL a Dt te de tte te 


“ Pshaw !” exclaimed he in a pet ; “ what care | 


I for your mistress ?” 
* But you must care for her, and love her too, 


for she is far more worthy of your heart than Poor | 


Genevieve. 

«If 1 do may my—” 

* Hush! do not swear, lest you should forswear 
yourself the next minute. Remember what I say. 
In less than a quarter of an hour you will forsake 
poor Genevieve. 
love for her in the presence of my mistress.” 


” 
* Come! 


You will not acknowledge yout | 


cried Hartland, seizmg her hand, | 


“ lead me at once to your mistress, and put me | 


to the test.” 

Genevieve did not reply, but led him into a ca- 
pacious apartment whose windows, reaching to 
the floor, opened on a terrace overlooking a little 


river that skirted a green lawn, as it coursed its | 
{ 


way to eternal oblivion in the bosom of the great 
father of waters. 
and Genevieve immediately left the room, merely 


No one was there to receive him, 


saying, “I will tell my mistress you are here.” 
He remained a few minutes looking out on the 


, my mind a desert. 


rnainiihriiaipinimpnrnainnannnbtinnnmponanmapanmnnonaannerocniie COS : 
Qo es a 





among us to consider tiny women like me not as 
angels, but nobodies. 1 was not named to you, 


other notice of me than sometimes to pat my head 


‘ 
| tie happiness, in the high pursuit of well-earned ‘ 
gown, her little nurse’s cap, and black silk apron, 
nor do I know that youtver heard me called by 
any name but Jenny. At all events, you took no | 


in passing, and once—I shall never forget it— | 


you stooped down and gave me a kiss, in sport. 


I had often heard you spoken of in terms that called 


forth my admiration, and that kiss was never for- 
gotten. You don't know how early the flower 
begins to bud in our spring. We parted, you to 
forget, I to remember you forever. I knew you 
the moment you were brought hither; and now 
you have my history. This humble person, and 
all that [imherit is yours, and, be assured, I will 
forgive your infidelity should you forsake your 
humble nurse, poor Genevieve, foc her mistress.” 

** Forsake poor Genevieve!” cried Hartland. 
* When 1 do, may my tongue become mate, and 
No! dearest girl, 1 must be 
Without memory and without gratitude, when I 
forget her who hovered, and watched, and some- 


, times wept—was it not so, sweet Genevieve? — 


scene before him, but unconscious of its loveliness, | 


when he was roused by theepening of a door, and | 


turning round perceived a female advancing with 
hesitating steps and head inclining toward the 
earth. Her face was entirely hid by a thick, black 
veil, which descended below her waist, and pre- 
vented the contour of her figure from being seen. 

Hartland advanced to pay his compliments and 
express his acknowledements, which he did with 


hie wsnal grace and fluency, But the lady made 


no reply, and for a few moments seemed greatly 


agitated. At length she slowly pot aside her veil, 
and at once disclosed the face of Genevieve, glow. 
ing with blushes of modest apprehensive delicacy, 
her eyes cast down and her bosom swelling with 
emotion. In an instant he comprehended all, 

* Genevieve!”—he exclaamed—* Is it possi- 
ble?” 

** Yes,” answered the well-remembered, per- 
suasive, gentle voice which liad so often soothed 
his pains, and quieted his impatience in the hours 
of sickness. ‘* Yes, once poor Genevieve, your 
nurse—now rich and happy Genevieve, for now 
she has found in the man she would have selected 
from all the world, one who loves her for hereel! 
alone. Hartland, dear Hartland, will you forgive 


me? It isthe last time I will ever deceive you.” 


secing 


Hartland was not obdurate, and the forgiveness 


was accorded by folding Genevieve in his arms, 


and imprinting on her lips the first, sweetest kiss | 


of love. 


“ Tlow can I ever repay you for your gentle | 


cares and noble gencrusity to a stranger?” atlength 
he said. 

“ By always remembering and loving poor Gene. 
vieve. But you are not so much a stranger as 
you think, No one in this wide land is ignorant 


of your name ; but I—I am old acquaintance.” 


* You, Genevieve !” 
“Yes. Isee I must humble my vanity, by 


introducing myself to your notice. Do you re- 


member travelling North about ten years ago, and 
’ ) 


) é, 
accidentally falling in company with the family 


' 2 . ° ° 
his wife and his niece, a litte girl scarcely eleven, 


of Mr. M——, a Creole gentle man, consisting of 


over the dark days and nights of my pain and 
weakness, and whom I more than once imagined 
I must have known in some previous state of ex. 
istence, for I could not divest myself at times of 
the impression that I had somewhere seen you be- 
fore. No, my beloved one, should you ever, in 
our journey through life, perceive, or fancy you 
perceive, any diminution of my love, you have 
only to dress and look as you did at my bedside, 
and become poor Genevieve again, to retrieve my 
heart once more and forever.” 


* Ah, me!” exclaimed she, “ Isee I must make | 


up my mind to always having a formidable rival. | 


But 1 will try to reconcile myself to the calamity, 
and be content to share your heart with poor Ge- 
nevieve.” 


Just at this moment the doctor came in, and, 


began good-humoredly to banter his friend. 
* Well, Hartland, the mystery is disclosed, I 
You first fell in 


have deserted her for the mistress. 


perceive. love with 
om 
Phe exchange 
is very sensible, judicious, and prudent.” 

“ It is no exchange, doctor. She shall always 
be poor Genevieve to me—the object of my un. 


changing love, and eternal gratitude.” 


life. 


fame, his wife had only to put on her homely 


and become puor Genevieve again, to awaken all 
his early love, and win him back tothe hallowed 
shrine of home. Yet, strange to say, the rich 
heiress is not jealous of poor Genevieve. They 
live together in the most perfect harmony, and 
it is impossible to say which loves the other best. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS 


For the Rural Repository. 


JEFFERSON'S AND JACKSON’S 
TERS. 
per A. GROTJAN, ESQ. of Philadelphia, 
and his Lady had for many years enjoyed a 
correspondence with Mr. Jefferson. In December 
1823, Mrs. Grotjan wrote Mr. Jefferson, requesting 
him to bestow his name on her infant son, and 
write him a Letter of advice as a legacy to him, 
with which request he accordingly complied :— 
Afterwards, on the evening of the June 1833, 
Mr. Grotjan introduced his son, then 10 years of 
age, to General Jackson, and requested him to add 
his sentiments; he retired to his room and returned 
in a few minutes with his sentiments written on 
Mr. Jefferson's letter. 
The following are true copies of both letters. 
MR. JEFFERSON'S LETTER. 
«TH. JEFFERSON TO TH. JEFFERSON 
GROTJAN, 
Your affectionate Mother requests that I would 
address to you, as a namesake, something which 
might have a favorable influence on the course of 





LET- 


life you have to run. Few words are neccessary, 
Adore God. 


Lwve your 


with good disposition on your part, 
Reverence and cherish your parents. 
neighbor as yourself,—-and your country more than 


Be just ; be true. Murmur not at the ways 


of Providence ; and the life into which you have 


how matters stood, at the first glance, | 
} ineffable bliss. 


entered will be the passage to one of eternal aud 
And if to this world, every action 


of your life will be under my regard, Farewell. 


nurse, and | 


Genevieve looked at the doctor with a smile of | 


proud coneciousness, which he returned with one of 
, can only recommend a rigid adherence to them. 


approving affection. ‘I'he Good doctor passed from 


this world but a little while ago, and, when he | 
| spectably ; and what is far better, they will carry 


died, the suffering victims of poverty, disease, and 
sorrow lost thetr aost benevolent friend —his coun. 
try, one of her most noble citizens. 


courage of a hero with the softness of a woman, 


; and joined the most devoted attachment to his na- 


} tive land, with a generous, enlarged plhitanthrophy 


' 


and very small for that age? Yes—well, 1 was | 


that comprehended all mankind. He was the friend 


of the hutnan race, but his countrymen were his 


brothers. 
Genevieve and Hartland still survive. The for. 
mer has never had any cause to regret her exper- 


iment on the disinterestedness of mankind ; and 
the latter, while steadily pursuing a lofty career of 
honorable ambition, blesses the hour when he 
yielded to the dictates of love and gratitude. If 
ut uny time he seemed to forego the delight of 


mutual confidence, and the enjoy ments of domes- 


— - wee ee 


He united the ; 
, ciple and practice adopt them, that crown of isn- 





of maturity ; 


Montieello, Jan. 10,°2 
GENERAL JACKSON'S LETTER. 

* Although requested by Mr. Grotjan, yet | can 
add nothing to his admirable advice given to his 
son by that virtuous patriot and enlightened States. 
man, Thomas Jetferson.—‘The precious relic which 
he sent to the young child contains the purest mo- 
rality, and inculeates the noblest sentiments. I 


They will carry him through life sefely and re- 


him through death triamphantly ; and we may 
humbly trust they will secure to all, whe in prin- 


mortality described an the Holy Scriptures. 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Philadelphia, June 9, 1833. 
—— ~3D © Gro —— 
For the Rural Reposiiory. 
LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 
No. 2. 
NE who is fond of nature marked by traces 
( of civilization will find ample material for study 
in the Scenery which skirts the Erie Canal. 


You can see the progress of civilization, from its ¢ 
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earliest struggle in infancy to its advanced state 4 


from the dilapidated 


log - house 
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through which penetrates the wind and rain, to 
the gothic villa or refined city residence. 

You see every stage of social life, every des- 
tription of social congregation the hamlet, village, 
town or city. To those who delight in the study 
of man as he is, untrammelied by many of the re- 
strictions of social life, there is no field which | 
presents greater opportunities. Here tuo is to be 
seen the stranger from foreign lands, from the 





beauty of life. But life does not consist of these 
alone, these scenes of terror are diversified with 
moments of happiness. 

There are beautiful wnaginings of the soul, 
and strollings of the fancy through the fragrant 


meads of literary and intellectual beauty which | 


seem like green oases in the desert of life and pre. 
serve their refreshing influence over the soul long 
after the cause is withdrawn, It is this which 
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CONCERNING MOURNING APPAREL. 
CERTAINLY have no scruples of conscience 
Ps it; and I hold myself at liberty to consult 
the wishes of friends, or other circumstances, though 
I should not consult my own feelings or wishes, 











in the occasional adoption of the custom. The 
truth is, these trappings of grief seem to me in. 


vine-clad plains of Southern France, the banks of | repays us for those moments of misanthropical } different and childish where there is real grief, 


the sunny Rhine, the blue Moselle or from the in- 
clement Alpine heights. When we see one of | 
those noble specimens of humanity which scem the | 
impersonification of the genius of their respective 
countries our spirit does homage to them. And 
our imagination wanders to the historic and poet- | 
ic reminiscences of their respective homes. A | 
short distance from Utica a boat passed on board 


gloom, when darkness throws his brooding wing 
over the fancy. 

We sometimes think those ate most blessed who 
are in the want, rather than the possession of 
knowledge. While the instinctive impulses, and 
passions of their minds are unrestrained, their fecl- 
ings acd affections are not repressed by the chilling 
influence of the judgment or the anticipative con- 





and where there is not they are a mockery. If 
the mourning garb were of a coarser texture, like 
the ancient sackcloth, there might be something 

perhaps to plead for its intrinsic fitness ; but, as it 
| is, it differs from another garb only in the colour, 
and gratifies the pride of appearance, the love of 

dress, scarcely less than any other apparel. Besides, 
lif any colour were to be selected, black would 





of which was an old Scotchman who was playing | sequences foreseen by the more philosophic.— | seem to be the most of all unfit for a Christian 


on his pipes the tune of “ Highland Laddie.”— | 
What a crowd of recollections burst on our mind | 


as we witnessed the gray hair and venerable ap- 
pearance of the aged mingtrel. Our fancy wane ; 


dered to the banks of Loch Katrine, and.the thril- | by seeing the word great affixed to the name of | 


ling scenes depicted by the Wizard of-the north.” 
It seemed like the spirit of Scotia visiting its adop- 
ted home in the West. 

The heart like a tendril seems to cling impul- 
sively to some whom we mect in life and all at- 
tempts to control our instincts are useless. 

How strange @ power does it seem, which 
against the will actuates the feelings. 

There are many whu cannot look upon the 
world as others. Life tothem is a philosophical 
theorim rather than a pleasing poem. It is a task 
which they ate forced to study without any relax- 
ation, either of mind or body. Though they may 
be possessed of the sublime powers of imagina- 
tion, ancorrupted by the gross pleasures of Earth 
—looking down on this farce of life as a passing | 
scene in a panorama, still they are not exempt | 
from its influences but are liable to all the ills and | 
disappointments of life in common with the rest of | 
their fellow men. This it is that often draws man 
to the solitude of the Monastery and secludes him | 
from the suciety of his fellow-being, attributing | 
his troubles to those who are toiling with him, 
rather thau to the circumstances by which all are | 
surrounded, he becomes a misanthrope looking 

} 
| 


ea 


ee 


on his fellow man as the cause rather than the | 
passive instrument of destiny. He is tired of life 
aud desires but annihilation. As his principles do | 
not allow him to commit suicide he buries himself | 
in retirement, 

I had long desired to see the Falls of Niogara, 
but as I approach them, @ half defined fecling of | 
dread creeps over my mind. I am unhappy, my | 
thoughts and reflections are gloomy. Last night | 
I was haunted by a strange hallucination, I long- 
ed to get up and throw myscifon the dark water 
and then I thought of the Falls, and a shuddering 
horror crept over me. Then 1 gloated over the 
idea with a strange kind of satisfaction mingled 
with dread. All seemed dark to my vision, but 
I hear the roar of the waters, and fancy strange | 
faecs were beckoning to me from the builing sur- 
yes. 
{t is strange from what source come these ter- 
rors and unknown borrore, which at times come | 


over the human mind Jike a pall from the invisible | 
y world, shutting out from the mind the light and ) 
S42} 
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Their minds are not haunted by the prescient fan. 
cies of coming ills ; or pained by the wounds of 
doubt and despair. 

I was led into a train of reflection this morning 


one who had been celebrated for many positive vi- | 


ces and but for few negative virtues. ‘This word 
great is often falscly applied to those who merit no 
such distinction, it is true that many to whose vir- 
tues it will not apply, have vices to which it may 


be very appropiate, Louis le Grand, Napoleon, | 


Alexander, and Charles the twelfth, are instances, 


improving as mankind pretend to be in manners | 


and morals they should improve also in apprecia- 
ting worth and not give the name of great to a man 
who was great only in the namber of victims of. 


fered at the shrine of ambition to propitiate her in | 


his favor. Those times are past when a man can 


be called a hero, priest, prophet or demigod, who — 


offers a hecatomb of human victims to propitiate 
an ¢ffended Deity. 


History yet has to be rewritten, governments — 


renoddled, the present system of education refined 
until the garment of blood is removed and man 
can louvk on the face of nature, with unstained 
hand and an open countenance 

If we continue to apply the epithet of great to 


| those who delight in bleod, do not keep in the 


back ground, those men who were great in their 
way and would have been greater, had they an 
ample field for action, While you boasr of your 
Achilles, Alexander, Napoleon, and Wellington, 
do net forget Burke and Hare, your coptain Kids, 
your pirat.» and sea robbers. The true way to 
make a nation of war-worshippers would be to 
have books given to the youth of the land, in 
which they can see and read the eulogiums of 


these great men who wade in blood and slaughter 


to serve their own selfish interests, even though 
they may cite themselves instruments of God's 
vengance, instead of the instruments of their own 
evil passions. 

Literary nen who uphold such should also be 
* put down,” as Dickens has it, those who revel 
in words of blood, and sentences of misery, who 
gorge their readers with sickening culogiums of 
blood-stained fields and splendid massacres. 

Neither should be forgot those men who desecrat 
the worship of God by thanking him for some, 


| blvody victory which one multitude of erring mor- 


tuls have gained over another. 


~~ rn ee 


people. The cypress shade, night and darkness, 
| were fit objects and images to be connected with 
death among those who ‘ sat in the region and 
shadow of death ;” * who mourned as having no 
hope.” But Christians are forbidden to mourn as 
they did. Among us, the wAite used by the Chinese, 
in token of their hope that the dead had gone to a 
purer world, would seem to be fitter emblem ; or 
| the blue of the Turks, as representing the sky, 
| whither they hope their friends have gone ; or 
_ even the brown of the Ethiopans, denoting the 
, colour of the earth to which we return, or the 
yellow of the Egyptian, likening the decay of life 
| to the sacred leaf of autumn. 
Ifan ostentations display of grief has any merit 
or propriety among Christians, we must fall very 
far behind the Orientals, generally. 


) 


| 


Indeed, I can 
conceive of nothing more truly mournful than their 
customs. ‘* As soun as a person dies,” says John, 
, * the females in the family with aloud voice set 
| up a sorrowlul cry. They continue it as long as 
they can, without taking breath, and the first shriek 
of wailing dies away in a low sob. After a short 
space of time they repeat the same ery, and con- 
tinue it for eight days. Every dav, however, it 
| becomes less frequent and less audible,” till it dies 
away entirely. 

But the principal objections against the custom 
of wearing mourning apparel are, that it is uscless, 
inconvenient, and expensive. 

For whut use does it serve me? To remind me 
that | am in affliction? I do not need any such 
mewento, ‘To point me out to others as a mourn- 

er? I do not wish to be so pointed out. Shall 
the suble garb be adopted, then, because it is grate- 
ful to my feelings, because it is a kind of solace to 
me ? | can gain no consolation froin it. 
But if the custom is useless, its inconvenience 
forms a still greater objection. It is inconvenient, 
because it throws the care of purchasing and mak- 
, Ing clothes upon a family at the very monent when, 
on every account, it most needs seclusion and 
quictness—when, worn out with care, and watch- 
ing, and sorrow, it needs retirement and relief. 
There is a shocking unseemliness, | had almost 
, suid a sacrilege, in turning the house of death into 
' a shop for a dress-maker ! Who that has ever wit- 
nessed what is passing on one of these occasions— 
| who that has seen the broken-hearted victins of 
affliction brought forth to be dressed as pageants, 
avd harnessed with inquiries about mourning gow ng 


| and bonnets, or heard intermingled with their sighg 
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and tears, paltry and vain discussions about the 
adjustments of mourning caps and ribands—who, 
I say, has not felt that all this is inconvenient, ill- 
timed, and unbecoming, beyond what any force 
of language can express ? 

But the greatest objection, after all, to the use of 
mourning apparel is the expense. That the ex- 
pense, presses heavily upon the poor is a matter 
very well known, and, I believe, very generally 
regretted. But this is not all: it presses heavily 
upon the body of the community. 
lent, in fact, can easily afford it. 


None but opu- 
There are very 


few families in the country with whom the ex- | 


pense of mourning apparel does not form a bur- 
densome addition to the bills of the merchant. Be- 


sides, this is the most expensive kind of «apparel ; | 


and there is always on these occasions—from 
haste and the natural improvidence of an afflicted 
mind about wordly things—there is a great deal of 
extravagance and waste. And, more than all, 
this expense comes at a time when, of all times, it 
can be least borne. It comes in addition to all the 
expense of sickness, the paying of attendants, and 
the charges of the physician. [t comes, perhaps, 
atthe very mom®at when the main support and 
reliance of a family is taken away; when the 
hushand,<he ‘ather, the provider, is cut off; when 


he has gone from the world with no feeling of dis. 


tress so deep as that he was to leave destitute those | 


that 
the desolate and deprived, under a false notion 


who were dearer to him than life; then it is 


of showing respect to him, are obliged, by the cus. 
tom of society, to abridge the already narrow 
means on which they have to rely. How many 
are the cases in which a considerable portion, and 
even the whole, of what remains for the widow 
and the fatherless is expended, not in providing 
for their wants, but in merely arranging them for 
their desolate condition. 

If, then, there isa custom in the community 
real burden, it 
it ought to be 


If there be any who fear that they 


which is no real benefit, and is a 
would seem a clear inference that 
discouraged. 
shal] be too soon forgotten among men when they 
are gone. let them be reminded that it depends 
upon themselves, not upon the habiliments of their 
friends ; upon their character, not upon their ob. 


** The 


saith the wisdom of Sol mon, 


seqinies, whether they shall be remembered. 
memorial of virtue,” 


“is immortal. 


When it is present, men take ex- 
ample of it; and when it is gone, they desire it; 
it weareth a crown, and triumpheth forever ”’— 


Tract on the Duties of Coftsulation, fc. 


—- MED ¢ Cato — 


A BARGAIN BY ARITHMETICAL PRO- 
GRESSION, 
Last summer, while engaged in the tobacco 


and cigar business, I used to have for a customer 


in cheap cigars one of those knowing fellows 


whose knowledge serves better to bore his vie- 


tims than advancing science. You couldn't make 


him believe that—oh, uo! Tell him there were re- 


galia cigars that costs forty dollars per thousand ! 
those 


And 


he always knew best. 


—it might doto stuff down the throuts of 


who knew noletter ; Ae was none of them. 
80 at was with everything ; 
It always appeared to be his delight to draw me 
into some controversy, no matter what the subject 
in order to hear himself hold forth. I tried every 


way I could think of to circumvent him, and at 


{ 


? 


} to California, and if you wish to go into a specu- 
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as a } 
flounder. 

It was Saturday afternoon, he came in, made | 
his purchase, and seated himself, to deal out his 
usual portion ; but I was awake for him. 


Captain, said I, I have made up my mind to go 


lation now is you time. { 
As how ? said he. 
Why, you see those fifteen bozes of cigars ? 


well there are two hundred and fifty in each box, 


}and I will let you have the whole fifteen ata low 


rate, providing you take them ali. 
Very well, said my friend, let’s hear the condi- 
ti os. 


You give me one cent for the first box, two cents 


| for the second, four cents for the third, and so on, 


, double upon every box. 


; 


another. 


Done, said he ; fetch on your cigars. S'pose 
you think L haven’t money enough —eh ? 
Not atall, so let proceed ; here is your first box. 
He drew from his pocket a leathern purse, and 
out of it a handful of coin. 


And here’s the cent, said he, depositing a green, 


disclored copper on the counter. 


Here's your second box. 

Very well, here’s your third box. 

And here's your four cents, said he chuckling. 
Here’s your fourth box, 

Exactly. And here your eight cents! Ho! 


ha! 4 


ha! old fellow—go on! 


Here's your fifth box, said I, handing down 


And here’s your sixteen cents, 
liere’s your sixth box. 

And—ha! ba! ha !—here’s your thirty-two cents. 
Here’s your seventh box. 


And here—ha ! 


by Jove, the joke is getting too 
rich—here’s your sixty-four ceuts, and nearly half 
your cigars are pone, 
Here's your eighth box, said IT assuming a cool 
indifference that pe rfeetly surprised the feilow. 

And here’s your dollar and twe nty-eight cents, 

Here’s your ninth box. 

Iero’s your—let me see—ah ! two dollars and 
fifty-six cents 

Ilere’s your tenth box. 

Here he drew his wallet t! oughtfully, and on 
the slate made a small calculation. 

And here's your tive dollars and twelve cents. 
Here's your eleventh box. 
And lere’s your—twice five is t 


twenty-lour—ten dollars tu enty-four cents. 


AL this stave of the game he had vot quit do- 
cile, and I continued — 

[lere’s your twelfth box ; hand over twenty 
dollars and lorty-eight cents 


ll re the ule bules of p rspirat! mn, lurve “HS more 


Mout im bold rel 


rowlat peas, sto icf on hs face, 
but at length he doled out the sum 
Llere’s you thirteenth box 5 pile out forty dollars 
and ninety six cents. 
If 1 do I shall, bat PM d—d if I will, with t at 
he leit; andl have been unable to vet near him sine 
3 ¢ OE _ 
A MODEL HUSBAND. 
i | DO believe,” says the i takinghi s 
spoon out of his gluss, and tossing iton= tl 
table, ** that of all the obstin te, wronu-headed 
Creatures that ever were boru, you are the most 


so, Charlotte,” 


AAPA 


fourteen doors, including the wine cellar ! 
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‘Certainly, certainly ; have your own way? 
pray. Yousee how much I contradicted you,” 
rejoined the lady. 

** Of course you didn’t contradict meat the din- 
ner table; oh, no, not you,” says the gentleman. 

“ Yes I did,” suys the lady. 

“ Ob! you did !” cries the gentleman; * you 
admit that ?” 

“ If you call that contradiction, I do,” the lady 
answer; ‘* and I say again, Edward, that when, 
I know yeu are wrong I will oontradict you. F 
am not your slave.” 


"7 


* Not my slave!” repeats the gentleman, bit- 


terly ; “* and still you mean to say that in 


Blackburn’s new house there are no more than 
had 
“J say,” 


time with her hair-brush on the palm of her hand 


mean to retorts the lady, beating 


;** that in that house there are just fourteen doors, 


P ” 
| and no more. 


“ Well, then,” says the gentleman, rising in 
despair, and pacing the room with rapid strides, 
“this is enough to destroy a man’s intellect, and 
drive him mad !” 

By and by the gentleman comes to a little, and 
There is a 


resists himself in his former chair. 


| long silence, and this time the lady begins. 


* [ appeal to Mr. Jenkins who sat next to me 
on the sofa in the drawing room during tea.” 

“ Morgan you surely mean,” interrupts the 
gentleman. 

** I do not mean anything of the kind,” answers 


| the lady. 


“ Now, by all that is aggravating and impos- 
sible to bear,” cries the gentleman, clenching his 
hands and looking up iuagony, “ she is going to 
insist upon it that Morgan is Jenkins ?” 

* Do you take me for a perfect fool 2?” exclaims 
the lady. “ Do you suppose [ don’t know one 


from the other? Do you suoppose I don’t know 


that the man in the blue coat was Mr. Jen. 
kins ?” 

‘Jenkins in a blue coat ee cries the gentle. 
man with a groan. “ Jenkins in a blue coat! A 


man Who would suffer death rather than wear any 
but brown !” 
** Do yuu dare charge me with telling an un- 
truth 2? demands the lady, bursting into tears. 
“TI ch irge you, ma'am,” retorts the gentleman 
storting up, * with being a monster of contrndic- 


tion—a monster of aggravation—a—a—a— Jen- 
kins ina blue coat! What have | done that I 
should be doomed to hear such statements ?” 
=O ¢ Oo 
JENNY LIND AND THE LII'TLE BIRD. 
correspondent ol the ‘Trib me, °° How udji,’’ 

A writes from ‘Trenton Falls, N. Y.: “ My 
charioteer was a fine boy of #16. He whipped 
along over the plank road, and yossiped of the 
houses, the people, and the places we passed. He 
wus Sharp-eyed and clear-minded—a bright boy, 
who may one day be President. Stiuulated by 
that thought, when he stopped to water the horse. 
we “ refreshed,” pledging * our institutions.’— 
After we had stepped into the carriage, and were 
driving slowly ulong— 

** Have you heard Jenny Lind, sir ?” inquired 
my Astinious ol the stables. 


ad Yes, oltet 
* Great woman, sir don’t you think 50 
hd Most decided y.’ 


” 
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** She was here last week, sir.—Get up, Char- 
” 


lie ! 
* Did you hear her?” I asked. 
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“ Yes sir, andI drove along with her to the | 


falls—that is, Tom Higgins drove, but I sat on 
the box.” 

* And was she pleased ?” 

“ Yes, sir; only when she was going to see 
the falls everybody in the hotel ran to the door to 
look at her, soshe went buck to her room and 
then slipped out of the back door, 
something better than that, sir.” 

** What was that ?” 

“She gave Tom Higgins $50 when he drove 
her back. 
that sir.” . 

“‘ Indeed! What was that ?” 

“ Why, sir, as we came back, we passed a lit" 


But there was something better than 


tle wood, and she stopped the carriage and step- 
ped out with the rest of the party, and Tom Hig- 
gins, and I went into the wood. It was toward 
sunset, and the wood was beautiful, sir. She 
walked about a little and picked up leaves and 
flowers, and sang, like to herself, asif it were 
pleasant. By and by she sat down upon a_ rock 
and began to sing aloud. She sings some sir, 


and it sounded a great ways. But before she 
stopped, a little bird came and sat upon a bough 
closed by us. my own eyes 


the whule of it—and when Jenny Lind had done, 


1 saw it, sir, with 
he began to sing and shout away like she did. 

“ While he was singing she looked delighted, 
and when he stopped she sang again, and oh! 
But the little bird 
give up, and he sang again, but not till she had 


how beautiful, sir. 


done. Then Jenny sang as well as ever she could. 
It seemed to fill the woods all up with music, 
and when it was over, the little bird was still 
Ile 


He sang very bad, and then 


awhile, but tried it again in a few moments. 
couldn't do it, sir. 
the foreign gentleman with Jenny Lind laughed, 
and then all came buck to the carriage.” 
—2oettD © ito — 
YANKEE FORETHOUGIT. 


cut one day last winter, to visit a friend, who 
was a manufacturer. The shaft of the manufac- 
turer’s water-wheel had been broken that afternoon 
under the great accumulation of ice, and he was 
in great trouble; for he had searched long to 
to 


be 


he knew not where 


Ifhe could find 
green, and unfit for use. 


find a suitable stick, and 


find another. one, it would 
ing, while the day had searcely dawned, the manu- 
facturer, and his guest were at the mill, to sce 
what should be done. 

A farmer, who lived two or three miles off, 
As the manufactnrer 
looked painfully at his catastrophe, “ Bad break 


that Mr.” said the farmer. 


was already looking on. 


9 


“ Yes, very bad,” said the manfacturer, 
* Can't mend that stick, can you?” said the 
farmer. 
“* No,” said the manufacturer ; 
it, I don’t know where to get another” 
“Well,” said farmer,“ I guess 1 can tell you 
” 
where you can find one. 


” 


“ You can ?” said the manufacturer; “ where is 


: ” 
\ it ? 


“Well,” said the farmer, “ I thought that shaft 
would break, likely as not, some times or other, 


rocco weer rere ore 


But there was | 


snaked it home, and it has been 
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and I had a tree in my woods I thought would 
make a stick to suit you ; andI cut it down and 
seasoning more 
than a year. Sowhen I heard you shaft was 
broken, I thought I'd come over and let you 


know.” 


“ You're just the man I wanted to sec,””* said | 
| This is the way to be contented. 


the manufacturer, if only it was light enough.— 


flow much do you ask for the stick if it will suit | 


me ?” 
“ Oh, I’m sure ‘twill suit ye, or I shouldn't 
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man said, * I have lived long enough to know 
that the great secret of human happiness is this— 
never suffer your energies to stand still.” 

This is the way to a great deal. It is really a 
truth, that the busy man has the most leisure, 
while the indolent are always in a harry, and after 
all, do very little. 

Idle people 


are always restless and uneasy. ‘The sleep of the 


} labouring man is sweet. 
This isthe way to keep out of bad company. 


 a’cut itdown; and about the price, I guess you | 


’ said the manufacturer. 


wouldn't | 


Very early in the morn- | 


and worst of | 


It’s a nice stick you'll see, if 


you've a mind to come over.” 


and I can agree. 


It was some time before the farmer would set 
a price, but at lasthe guessed $100 would be 
about right. 

‘I'll come over and see it after breakfast,” 
He did so, and toid 


visitor afterwards, that under the circumstances, 


his 
the stick was worth $500 to him. Are not such 
people able to take care of themselves ? 
—- 2D Cao — 
HARD OF HEARING. 

66 HAVE a small bill against you,” said a 
_ pertinacious-looking collector, as he entered 
the store of one who acquired the character of a 
hard customer. 


* Yes, sir, a very fine day, indeed,” was the 


reply. 


“ Tam not speaking of the wether, but of your | 


bill,” said Peter in a loud key. 

‘* It would be better if we had a little rain.” 

* Confound the rain,” continued the collector, 
and raising his voice, ‘* have you any money on 
your bill ?” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir; I am a little hard of 
hearing. I have made ita rule not to loan my 
funds to strangers—and really don’t recognize 
you.” 


‘I'm collector for the Daily Extinguisher, sir, 


, and have a bill against you,” persisted the cullec- 
| tor, at the top of his voice, producing the bill, and 
thrusting it in the face of the debtor. 

A’ acquaintance of ours was up in Connecti- | 


to endorse for 


you may put your note in your pocket book ; I 


* T have determined no one; 


reply, | cannot, really cannot endorse it.” 

* Confound the endorsement! Will you pay 
iz 

“ You'll pay it, no donbt, sir ; but there is al- 
ways some risk to these matters, you know ; sol 
must decline it, sir.” 

“ The money must be mine to day.” 

* Oh, yes--ninety days—but I would not en. 
dorse for a week ; so clear out of my store. It’s 
seldom I’m pressed for an endorsement, even by 
friends—on the part ofa stranger, sir, it is inex- 


plicable. Do not force me toput you out ; leave 


the premises !” 


And the bill was returned to the Extinguisher 


( office endorsed “ so coniounded deaf that he could 


not understand.” 
— + @ (sto — 
BE WIDE AWAKE, 


Tuart is, when you have right work to do, do it ' 


heartily, earnestly, not as a person whe is nearly 
overcome with sleep, and can scarcely keep his 
eye an | pe n. No, no, be wide awake. 
Do you want to know why? Well here are six 
reasons ; ponde r them carefi lly. 


This is the way to be happy. A distinguished 


When you see a crowd of great boys lounging idle 
at the street corner, depend upon it they are after 
no great good, and will get no good by associating 
together. 

This is the way to disappoint Satan. 
after idleness : 


He looks 


* And Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 


This is the way to mind what the Bible says 
‘** Six days shalt thou labor and do all thy work.” 


* Not slothful in business.” “ Whatsoever thy 


hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 


Be about the right thing—do it wel!l—keep on at 
it; whether it be grubbing up the roots in your 
father’s garden, or scrubbing your mother’s floor 
ona Saturday, or learning your lesson for your 
Sunday class, do it with all your strength, don't 
be half asleep; no, awake, be wide awake! 

--— oD @ Cet< - — 
GOLDEN RULES OF LIFE. 

ALL the air and the exercise in the universe, 
and the most liberal table, but poorly suffice to 
maintain human stamina if we neglect other co- 
operatives, namely, obedicnce to the laws of ab- 
We 
rise with a headache, and set avout puzzling our- 
We then recollect that 


stinence, and those of ordinary gratification. 


selves to know the cause. 
we had a hard day’s fag, or that we feasted over- 
bounteously, or that we staid up very late ; at all 
events, we incline to find out the fault, and then 
Now, 


this is an occurrence happening almost every day ; 


we call vurselves fools for falling into it. 


and these are the points which run away with the 
best portion of our life before we find out which is 
for good or evil. Let any single individual review 
his past life; how instantaneously the blush will 
cover his cheek when he thinks of the egregious 
errors he has unknowingly committed—say un. 
knowingly, because it never occured to him that 
they were errors until the effects followed that be. 
trayed the cause. All our sickness and ailments 
| and a brief life matwily depend upon ourselves. 
| ‘There are thousands who practice errors day after 

day, and whose prevading thought is, that every 

thing which is agreeable and pleasant cannot be 
, hurtful. 


his drink, because it throws bim into an exhilera- 


The s!othful man loves his bed; the toper 


tive and exquisite mood; the gourmond makes his 
stomach his God; and the sensualist thinks his 
delights imperishable. So we go on, and at last 
we stumble and break down. We then begin to 

reflect, and the truth stares us in the face, how 
| much we are to blame.—Home Journal. 

— #0 +6 Co 
BE GENTLE. 

A man with an irritable temper is more to be 
pitied than one bowed down to the earth by pov- 
rhe 


the former is a devil that 


erty. latter evil can be ameliorated, while 


makes havoc with all 


the finer qualities of heart and mind, taking the 4 


helm from reason, and running the possessor per. 
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petually against rocks and rongh corners. A 
petulent man in a family of children, even of his 
own. is worse than a case of the small pox, from 
his influence on their young minds. The old 
adage, ‘‘ As the old cock crows the young one 
jearns,” is a grand truth; and we see it here illus. 
trated. ‘Those old fellows that sputter and growl 


round their houses are sure to be imitated faith. | 
fully by the little watchers for paternal squalls, | 
and a nest of hornets is made where peace and , 


harmony alone should dwell The fractious man 
should be consigned to valerian and penitence, and 
kept by force from spreading his contagion. What 
right has a man to poison the happiness any more 


than the food of his family! The text might be | 
made to apply to all the relations of life where — 
misery is cultivated and growling made the order | 


of all days. ‘There are communities and parties 


where the old saw about “ dogs with sore heads” 


would give but a faint indication of their condition | 


of mind. 
good nature more than for any other philanthropic 
purpose.—Boston Post. 
——o- DD ¢ Cato — 
GOOD MANNERS. 
Ir having ahat on one’s head has saved the 
cranium from many a hard thump, there cannot 


be a doubt that taking off one’s hat at the proper 
times and places has spared the owner-a great | 


many more. 
of human life what oil is to machinery—lubrica. 


ting the course of social affairs, and making them } 


move smoothly and pleasantly. 


little acts of civility, and words of kindness, is ' 


more potent in making the world happier than it is 
easy to estimate. 


mere politeness may not often have more to do with 


promoting the happiness of its recipients than even | 


the best morality, without it. It is the efficient 


key to all persons and places. itis acceptable to 


the highest, and gratifying to the lowest. It is 


not only one of the most valuable talents, but one | 


of the least expensive, and may be commanded for 
a little eare and cost by all who desire its posses- 
sion. 
(though not commonly ranked among them,) and 
is far more worthy of culture than drawing, mus. 
ic, of poesy. That it should be the most neglected 
of all of them, is a special wonder, 

— 45 ¢ Oto — 
NEVER GIVE UP. 


, 


Wuo are our rich men ?—our distinguished 


men ?—our most useful men? 
been cast down, but not destroyed—who when the 
breeze of adversity swept away their pps, sought 
new standards—pushed on—looked up and be. 
came what you behold them now, 
sentence and worthy to be inspired—never give it 
up! Men are not made—they make themselves. 
A steady perseverance—a determination never to 
sink, dhough millstones were hanged about their 
the 


made the wilderness to blossom—that has given 


neck—is true doctrine. It 


wings tothe ocean, filled valleys—levelled moun. | 


tains, and built up great cities of the world.— 


W ho then is a fool, and vields simpering before 
J t = 









the blast? Who is a suckling, and cowers before 
aclond. Itis you young man, stout and healthy 


You 


big enough to possess an iron heart, and to break 


as you are? Shame—shame on you. are 


down mountains at a blow. Up, and let this be 
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We need a society for the promotion of | 


Good manners are to the intercourse } 
The influence of | 


It isa nice question whether | 


In short, it is the finest of “ the fine arts,” } 


Those who have | 


A glorious | 


is this that has 


. j 
| a day of your redemption. Resolve to be a fool 
no longer—even if you are obliged to stand with a 


red hot iron upon your brow—never give up. 
o-mRED @ Clo — 
READER!—YOUR DUTY. 


Ir you desire an interesting paper, subscribe | 





for it—pay in advance—read it attentively—write 
for it occasionally, and procure all the new sub. 
scribers you can. If you have a family and wish 


to interest your son or daughter in reading a pa- 


ee 


per, furnish them the means of becoming a sub- 
scriber, and you will have the double pleasure of ' 


reading the paper, and hearing it read. If your | 


neighbor borrows your paper and don’t return it, by 
all means get him to subscribe for one of his own. 
If you have a brother in the church and he says he 
is too poor to take a religious paper, tell him to 
drink more cold water, and less ** hard cider.” 
; He will thereby add much to his own comfort and 
lose no friends. If you have never taken a relig. 
ious paper, you can give the publisher an agreea- 
ble surprise by forwarding your subscription by 


— 9) 6 Ct — 
DID YOU EVER? 

Dip you ever know a man to improve in temper 
by going to law ? 

Did you ever know any wine that hadn't been 
stored many years in somebody’s cellar ? 

Did you ever know a baby that was not the 
very image of its father and mother ? 

Did you ever know a chap so ** scurvy-looking” 
that a politician wouldn't shake hands with him 
before election? 

Did you ever know a member of a“ Wo- | 


man’s Rights’ Convention” who kept her hus- | 
| bands stockings darned, or took care that he had 
buttons on his shirts ! 

} Did youever know a Smith who complained 
| not of receiving his letters very irregularly ? 


Did you ever see an actor who did not think 


{ -—0ox = ¢ oto — 
DUTCH CANDOR, 
, Some ten years since an old Dutchman pur- 


chased, in the vicinity of Brooklyn, a snug little 


' farm fornine thousand dollars. Recently, a lot 
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name of * Tim Wait.” 
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Who in the duce would care for riches if he could 
not make other people talk about them ?7— Miss 
Fantandling wear a $500 shawl not because it 
adds to either her confort or contentment, but sol- 
ely because Mrs. Grundy will hate her for it.— 
Were there but one woman in the world she would 


dress in flannel spencers and wear thick boots. 


— osxtD 4 Cato — 
BROKE OF HIS REST. 

Anovut the drollest man alive is a chap now in 
Chicago, well known in northern Vermont by the 
Say what you might to 
Tim, he was always ready with a repartee, and a 
good one. On one occasion he came into a hotel 
in Burlington, looking rather jaded and down in the 
‘“ What’ s the matter, Tim?” said one of 
of the company, ‘“ you look rather the worse for 
“ Why, you see, "said Tin, * I haven't 


mouth. 


wear.” 


' slept a wink for three nights—last night, to-night 


and to-morrow night !” Having set the bar-room 


in a roar, ‘Tim left to make up the loss by a tripple 


snooze. 
the next post. { 


— 8 ¢ Gato — 

‘* Sine, one word,” said a soldier one day to 
Frederick the Great, when presenting to him a 
request of a brevet of lieutenant. ‘“ If you say 
“TI will have you 
The mon- 


two,” answered the prince, 
1.” 


hanged.” © Sign,” replied the soldier. 


‘arch, surprised at his presence of mind, immedi- 


Macbeth or Hamlet his ‘* greatest part ?” } 


ately granted his request. 
ORTD ¢ So — 


It’s with old bachelors as with old wool.” 





It is 
hard to get them started, but when they do take 
flume, they burn prodigiously. 


=D) @ Cato — 





The 
And 
dine without 


Tue proof of a pudding is in the eating. 
proof of a woman is in making a pudding. 


the proof of aman is being able to 


5 
one. 
— 02D) ¢ Cato — 
A person reading in the papers, that a large piece 


of land was washed away by an inundation, but 


of land speculators cailed on him to buy him out’” 


; 
} On asking his price, he said he would take “ sixty 


tousand dollars—no less.” 


** And how mach 


may 
mortgage | 
«“ Nine tousand dollars.” 


“© And why not more ?” 


interrogated the would 


be purchasers. 


; “ Because der darned place ain't worth any 
more eg 
} — oD @ to — 


\ Berrer orr THAN Bucs.—Two Scotchmen were 


}onee travelling in company and put up at a 


| hotel in Breadalbane, among the livhlands. 
One of them complained the next morning 
of the indiflerent beds of the place, and asked 


his companion how he had spent the night.— 


“ 'Troth, man,” replied Danald, “ for the matter 
o’ that, nae vera weel ither : but IT war a muck! 
hotter aff than the bugs, for a deil a ane o° them 
closed an e’e for the hule night.” 
—— OT) @ CF * — 
Peritars So.—The greatest pleasure in this 


world consists in making other people envyious.— 


remain on bond and } 


that the account was not fully confirmed, was 

cut short by a gentleman, who observed—* That 

if it was even there was no ground for the report.” 
—-o sD) ¢ Gato — 

Somepnony says that women are the best sub. 
scribers to new: For our part, we always 
thought they were the best for any thing. 

— 0-25} 6 O4< — 

Grarurc.—An old edition of Morse’s Geography 
says—* Albany has four hundred dwelling houses, 
four hundred inhabitants all 


with two thousand 


standing with their gable ends to the standing.” 


— — 0 ¢ Cos 


Dip you ever know a Yankee, travelling in the 


cars who wus not in «a hurry to leave them before 


7 


they had fairly stoped ? 
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And the curse of drink was in my beart 
To make my love a bane. 


"Twas a plensant home of ours, Mary, 


Io the spring time of our life, 


} When I looked upon thy sunny face, 

: And proudly called thee wife— 

$ And ‘twas pleasant when our children played, 
H Before our cottage door; 

; But the children sleep with thee, Mary, 

$ I shall never see them more! 

5 

' Thouw'rt resting in the church-yard now, 

: And no stone is at thy head! 

} But the sexon known a drunkard’s wife, 


; Slee psta that lowly bed ; 
Aud he says the hand of God, Mary, 


i Will fall with crushing weight 
} On the wretch wihto brought thy gentle life, 
t To its untimely fate! 


But he knows not of the broken heart 
I bear within my breast, 
Or the heavy load of vain remorse 


That will not let me rest 


He knows not of the sleepless nights, 
| When thinking of thy love 


T seem to hear thy gentle voice, 
Speak sadly from above 

I have raised the wine-cup in my hand, 
An the wi'e 


Till with the laugh it dendide mirth 


lest strains I’ve sung 


The echoing air has rung 











TI thought how happy I should be 


Such diamond wreathe tu wear. 


And frolie with a rose's glee, 
With sunbeam, bird aud air. 

Ah me—ah, was is me, that I, 
Eve yet my leaves unclose, 

With all my wealth of sweets, must die 


Before | 


am arose! 


——o- 8D © Cito 
“TT WOULDIF LCUOULD.” 


T would if I could 
Though much it’s in use, 
Is but a fallacious 

And sluggish excuse; 
And many a j 


W ho could if he would, 


erson, 


Is often heard saying, 
I would if Tt could.” 

“ Come, John,” said a schoolboy, 

I wish you would try 

To solve this hard problem . 

Now don't you denv ; 


Was not inthe mood ; 


And yawn 





igly answered, 
* T would if L equld.” 

At the door of a mansion, 
Tn tattered rags clad 


Stood a poor woman, begging 


A morsel of bread ; 
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: But n s pales and sorrowing face looked out The rich man scarce heeded, 
ei From the glittering cup on me, Which trembling she stood ; , 
And a trembling whisper l have beard, And unswered her coltily, 
Which I fancied breathed by thee. “ I wourd if I could.” 
Thou art slumb'ring in the peaceful grave, The scholar, receiving 
’ } — - ( And thy sleep is dreamless now, His teacher's advice ; 
2 But the seal of an undying grief The swenrer, admonished 
i & hea} bi Jj \ t 3 Is on thy mourner’s brow ¢ To shun such a vice ; 
. And my heart is chill as thine, Mary, The child, when requested 
i ~ ~~ . - anti 
t or the joys of life have fled, o try and be good ; 
For the joys of life | fled To try and be good 
} THE WIDOWED INEBRIATE'’S LAMENT. 5 And I long to jay my aching breast Oft give the same answer, 
With the cold and silent dead ! } ** | would if | could.” j 
BY AUGUSTINE J H DUGANNE. 
. { 
a , — oD @ Garo —— if we redi 
T'm thinking on thy smile. Mary— ae fw my “ lit 
+ . . . rw <1 ut ’ p ® 
Thy bright and trusting smile ; } THE DYING ROSEBUD, { nGt Gone Soup rite . 
In the morning of our youth and love, ; { That where a strong will is, 
‘ . ‘le: ; BY MRS. OSGOOD. } There's ulways a way ; 
Ere sorrow came—or guile ; i | , 
. . yhate g 
When thine arms were twined about my neck, ' Ah me—ash, wo is me! ; And whatever ought to be, | 
j . , . ; or , i Can be and should ; 
And mine eves looked into thine, } That [ should perish now, { Ww ’ 
> . e never need utter, 
P And the heart that throbbed from me alone , With the dear sunlight just let in } : 
» bi : j " } * T would it I could.” 
Was nestling close to mine! Upon my balmy brow. 
' a 
. T see full manva smile. Mary, My leaves, instinct with glowing life, } 
Oo young lips beaming bright ; Were quivering to enclose ; N Vv I 0 U b 1850 } 
And many an eye of light and love \ My happy heart with love was rife— ew 0 ume, 4 0 er, ’ 
Is flashing is my sight : I was almost a rose. area i 
But the smile is not for my poor heart, ; . ‘ i 
? } Nerved by a hope warm, rich, intense, H 
And the eve is stranze to me, } ty } 
Hs { Already had I nsen i ‘ 
: And loneliness sten!s o'er my soul ; . : ; i 
= ‘ Above ny cage’s curving fence— | 
When its memory turns to thee! M RIND RW ; am | 
a My green and graceful prison, } OG a € . 0 4 4850 j 
: vLencir Che Jv 
I'm thinking of the night. Mary, ‘ } Vol. 27, Com nen 7? 9, ’ } 
} My pouting lips, by Zephyr pressed, , ‘ { 
" i criefand shame, ; 
The sight of erief and cham ; Were just prepared to part, } EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS | 
{ When with drunken ravings on lips ; M { t : 
; And whisper tothe wooing wind {| Wrice $1—Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents, 
To thee I homeward came. ) om > | 
: Phe rapture of ny heart. bed _— 
O, the tear was in thy enrnest eye, | : THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polit? 
And thy bosom wildly heaved, In new-born fancies reve ling, } Literature. containing Moral and vam Lt cena a a { 
. . { ys, os, “S' lng Skerches musing } 
: , : : » eiietedl Be mosey eell Bal ™ 1 Communications, Biographies, Travehag 
Yet a smile of love was on thy cheek, My rossy cell half riven, | Saiecellany. gee and Wisteriea! Anecdutes Valuable | 
Though thy heart was sorely grieved! } Each thrilling lenflet seemed a wind { Recipes, Poetry. &e The first Namber of the Twenty- | 
, { To bear me into Henven. } seventh Volume of the Rurat Repository will be issued on 
{ But the smile soon left thy lips, Mary, | Saturday the 19th of October, 1850. 
i And thine eye grew dim and sad; ‘ How oft, while yet an infant flower,s i e ant as! F ; 
For the tem: ! i my st from thee i — soot I’ve laid } Phe Repository” cireulates among the most intelligent | 
orthe tempter tured my steps trom thee, } t ly crimson cheer ve ink ' families of our eountry and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by { 
And the wine cup drove me mad , Aguinst the green bars of my bower, iti that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood 
From thy cheeks the roses quic kly fled, ‘ Impatient of the shade. ™ fest ¢ / ts " © — ‘. wget ante nee ; oe the f life. j 
*honges that have taken piace anc ve Ups And downs of hile, 
And the ringing laugh was gone, \ And preseing ap and peeping through hilst hundreds of a similur charncter have perished, our | 
Vet thy heart still fondly clung to me, , ’ “ ft » - } hamble Rural has continued on, from yearto year, until itis | 
} And still kept trusting on. , Its small but precious vistas, the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. } 
, , { Sighed for the lovely light and dew { . 
} O! my words were harsh to thee, Mary, f That blessed my elder sisters. } C #) N D I I I 0 N S$ e 
? e \ ° ¢ 
f For the wine cup drove me wild ; | * , . : ° 
} ] } an I caw the swect breeze rippling o'er } THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every } 
; { And I child thee when thine eyes were sad, { Their le shoe Renan hi alieis | other Satarday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six | 
} And cursed thee when they smiled. ae ee Tee ene Wee Peers } umbers of eight pages each witha tithe page and index to 
Though the lig of stole all the t he ve'ume. making ir . le « > rill also b 
God knows I loved thee even then, | Though the fight thief stole all their store ee kee the whole 208 pages. [ft will also be 
But the fire was in my brain } Ofdew-drop gems away, embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
1 e as ' TA , 
‘ 
‘ 
} 
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